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BALANCED STRENGTH of 
Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping 
Sacks is the result of control of 
paper quality plus careful 
manufacturing methods. Always 
specify Bemis Multiwalls 

for fertilizer. 
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MARCH MORNING IN TOWN 









The talk runs on... Of better ways of doing things... of better strains 


of livestock ... better types of corn and grain ... better kinds of fertilizers. 


Many of the best of these fertilizers contain potash—often Sunshine 

f State Potash, a product of New Mexico. For potash is not only a 

; soil nutrient, it is a crop strengthener as well—helping to resist disease 
and drought. Through its wise use this vital element may be replaced 


and built up to assure continuing and abundant yields. ° 


i? 


OF new ¥* 
Reg. U.S. Pat. off. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/52% K0 
MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K20 





UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mess. 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 








i Buffalo, N. Y. Fulton, Ill. Pierce, Fla. 
eo ge _ — Carteret, N. J. ae” Ss a Can. 
. 4 : f Cayce, S. C. Havana, Cuba avannah, Ga. 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all Chambly Canton, Henderson, N.C. Searsport, Maine 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. Quebec, Can. Montgomery, Ala. South Amboy, N. J. 


Charleston, S.C Nat. Stockyards, Ill. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Norfolk, Va. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Clinton, lowa Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 
e Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich.” Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can 
FS AA Carteret, N. J. | Greensboro, N.C. National Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 
VA QUALITYZS Charleston, S.C. Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, 4 . 
Core? Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. 
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| attractively — 


_ This new Model 
Bag Printer will print 





any size or type of 


burlap, cotton or paper- 
lined material. It is 
built in one, two and 


three colors. 





The highest type of 
printing can be done 
with this machine at 
the lowest possible cost. 
It will also do an ex- 
cellent job of printing 


on used bags. 


We are in a position to 
make prompt delivery 
on printing plates also 
printing inks for the 


Fertilizer industry. 


‘ cHMUy 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Louisville, Ky. MANUFACTURED IN TWO AND THREE COLORS 





















CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘SCHMUTZ’’ ® LONG DISTANCE PHONE JACKSON 5219 
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Building SOIL 
in the Land 
of Plenty 


SMITH-DOUGLAS COMPANY’S 
New Streator Plant 
uses 


ENSOL 


SPENCER NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Complete fertilizers—well-conditioned and economical— 
are vital to soil fertility. SPENSOL . . . Spencer’s Nitrogen 
Solutions... assures you the finest of fertilizers, assures 
you customer satisfaction. 

To learn how SPENSOL can help you produce a ‘‘tailor- 
made’’ fertilizer that is a complete plant food, contact 
SPENCER today . . . SPENCER’S technical consultants are 
at your service without charge. 


COMPOSITION OF SPENSO SPENCER 


Ammonium 
Nitrate 


A 21.7 13.3 


16.6 


SPENCER =/ 
CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Executive and Sales Offices 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Works, Pittsburg, Kansas 


iTR 
Total Nitrate Nitrogen Ammonia | 


40.6 11.37 29.22 


37.0 W 
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Congressional Hearing on Nitrogen Shortage 


Subcommittee of House Agricultural Committee Reviews Situation. Improvement in Supply 


Expected for Next Year. 


Army To Handle Nitrogen Export Requirements and Thus 


Increase Domestic Supplies 


COMPREHENSIVE review of the cur- 

rent fertilizer nitrogen supply situation 

resulted from a 4-day hearing in Wash- 
ington by the Subcommittee on Fertilizers 
and Farm Machinery of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. The hearings, which ran 
from March 15th to 18th, were attended by 
representatives of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, various national and state farm 
organizations, producers of nitrogen fertilizer 
materials, and fertilizer manufacturers and 
their industry associations. The hearings 
were presided over by Chairman Thomas G. 
Abernathy, of Mississippi. 

The committee’s hearings showed that 
while fertilizer nitrogen continues in short 
supply, the shortage is not as critical as a 
year ago and industry is gradually narrowing 
the gap between supply and demand. Among 
those heard on the first day were witnesses 
representing the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange and the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union. The first two of these 
stressed the shortage of nitrogen fertilizers 
and the need for them, and expressed the 
hope that the condition would be corrected. 
The representative of the Farmers’ Union 
made a severe attack on the fertilizer indus- 
try and cited the several Government pro- 
ceedings that had been instituted against in- 
dustry members over the years. He extolled 
the accomplishments of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and condemned the industry for 





not following their methods and _ practices, 
and demanded that action be taken to build 
additional Government plants for the pro- 
duction of concentrated phosphate materials. 
He also criticized freely the Department of 
Commerce for its publication, “Points for 
New Fertilizer Manufacturers to Consider.” 


U. S. D. A. Expects Eertilizer Increase 

Lewis G. Porter of the fertilizer division of 
the Department of Agriculture testified that 
present information suggests that during 
1949-1950, supplies of nitrogen for agricul- 
tural use could easily reach about 1,070,000 
tons, perhaps more, but considerably above 
1948-1949; phosphate supplies for the com- 
ing year could exceed 2,200,000 tons, as a 
minimum; and potash supplies in prospect 
should reach 1,150,000 tons. 

During the 1948-1949 fertilizer year, about 
955,000 tons of nitrogen are expected to be 
available for commercial fertilizer, 7 per cent 
more than for 1947-1948, but still far short of 
estimated needs, he said. Of this amount, 
around 814,000 tons represent domestic pro- 
duction, from both commercial and Army 
sources. International Emergency Food Com- 
mittee allocations of nitrogen for United 
States imports total 202,000 tons, and exports 
to other than occupied areas 61,000 tons, 
leaving a net import balance of 141,000 tons. 

He called attention to the great impor- 
tance attached to the former Army ordnance 
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plants in the total nitrogen supply picture. 
Present production of private plants produc- 
ing nitrogen materials accounts for approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the total supply, in- 
cluding imports; approximately 50 per cent of 
which is being provided by the five plants 
built during the war for munitions but since 
acquired bt private interests, and the TVA 
plant. 

Mr. Porter advocated continuing the opera- 
tion of the Army plants for domestic use 
which are now supplying the nitrogen needs 
of the occupied areas. He urged that ar- 
rangements for this purpose be worked out 
at an early date. 


Army Ammonia Program Discussed 

A detailed discussion was held of the pro- 
gram of the Department of Commerce of 
allocating anhydrous ammonia from the 
Army’s ordnance production among fertilizer 
materials producers. Under the Morse amend- 
ment last year to the ECA appropriation 
bill, the Army was required to make available 
10 per cent of its anhydrous ammonia to sul- 
phate of ammonia producers. The depart- 
ment’s handling of this program has been 
under sharp attack from industry. 

In its administration of the program, the 
department has given first preference to the 
anhydrous ammonia to producers of ammo- 
nium sulphate who were producing ammo- 
nium sulphate during the six,months preced- 
ing the enactment of the amendment (June 
28, 1948) or who had ceased to produce, or 
who are faced with an imminent shutdown 
for want of ammonia. Only four plants have 
been able to qualify for preferential treat- 
ment, Frederic Arden, acting chief of the 
chemicals division of the Office of Domestic 
Commerce, said. No allocation has been 
made to any plant that came into being after 
June 28. 

The remaining anhydrous ammonia, he 
added, was then apportioned among the pri- 
mary producers of nitrogen who were being 
called upon to supply the fertilizer materials 
needed in the [EFC allocation program. The 
amount of nitrogen made available for the 
export program by the eleven companies 
participating equals 3.25 per cent of each 
company’s production. The anhydrous am- 
monia allotted to them from the Army pro- 
duction equals 1.5 per cent of each company's 
production, 

The four companies in the preference group 
are: Columbia Metals Corporation, Salem, 
Ore., which received ninety-six cars a quar- 
ter; Farm Service Corporation, Oakland, 


Calif., sixty-six cars; Greenville Chemical 
Company, Greenville, Miss., eighteen cirs, 
and A. F. Pringle Company, twenty-six curs. 

Mr. Arden explained that the Greenville 
Company participated in the export program 
and thus should not be considered in the 
preference group. But the company will 
complete its export program at the end of 
this month and then would face a shutdown 
and so was allotted the twenty-six cars for 
the quarter. The Pringle plant, as well as the 
Greenville company, has been in_ business 
about a year. 


Nitrogen Producing Companies Testify 

Following the testimony of the government 
officials, several of the industry representa- 
tives took the stand to explain what their 
companies were doing to meet the demand. 

Fred T. Techter, of Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation, said that his company was 
producing nitrate of soda at double last 
year’s rate. He said the company was forced 
into the export program against its wishes 
and was required to export 344 per cent of 
its production. 

Joe E. Culpepper, of Spencer Chemical 
Company, said that the Spencer plants were 
operating in excess of the rated capacity and 
for the current year 75 per cent of its am- 
monia production was going into fertilizer 
products. Plans have been announced, he 
added, for increasing production facilities to 
produce an additional 30,000 to 40,000 tons 
of anhydrous ammonia per year, a large part 
of which will be marketed for agricultural use. 
The completion date is tentatively set for 
April, 1950. 

Frank S. Washburn, of American Cyana- 
mid Company, protested the scheduling of 
export requirements from his company. He 
said the orders should be placed during the 
slack summer months, but instead they have 
come in the period when the company is 
trying to make its domestic shipments. 

S. L. Nevins, of Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration, testified that at the present time 
all of the anhydrous ammonia production 
from its Lake Charles plant is going to a 
single customer, but this contract will ter- 
minate at the end of June, and the ammonia 
will be made available to agriculture in the 
form of high analysis materials. The am- 
monia is to be shipped to Mathieson’s Hous- 
ton plant for making of fertilizer. Plans 
have been drawn up for increasing production 
at the Houston plant, he added, but because 
of the recent business slump they are being 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Plant Food Council and Grange 
Sponsor Essay Contest 


A nation-wide essay contest on ‘‘Con- 
servation of Our Soil Resources’”’ with $15,000 


in prizes has been announced by the National - 


Grange and the American Plant Food Coun- 
cil for young men and women through 20 
years of age, beginning March 15th and end- 
ing June 15th. 


Judges of the contest will be: Secretary of 
Agriculture, Charles F. Brannan, chairman; 
Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, chief, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, U. S. D. A.; Mrs. Malcolm 
Byrnes, president, National Home Demon- 
stration Council, Ethel, La.; Dr. W. T. Span- 
ton, chief, Agricultural Education Service, 


Ps 
ry, 
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, Albert S. Goss (left), master of the National 
Grange, extends best wishes to Clifton A. 
Woodrum, president of the American Plant 
Food Council, for the success of the National 
Essay Contest sponsored by the two organi- 

zations 


U.S. Office of Education and Dr. M. L. Wil- 
son, Director of Extension Work, U.S. D. A, 


Albert S. Goss, master of the National 
Grange, said: ‘‘As America’s oldest farm 
organization, we are vitally concerned with 
the ‘Conservation of Our Soil Resources,’ real- 
izing that without fertile lands, as a Nation 
we cannot continue our position of agricul- 
tural and industrial leadership. 


“By encouraging the youth of the Nation 
to become more concerned with the con- 
servation and wise use of our soils,’’ he added, 
“we are looking to farming’s future which will 
largely be the future of the Nation.” 


Clifton A. Woodrum, president of the 
American Plant Food Council, said: ‘‘As a 
trade association representing a cross section 
of the fertilizer industry, we have a primary 
interest in maintaining and increasing the 
fertility of our soil. 

“The Council’s participation in this worth- 
while project,’’ he added, ‘‘is in keeping with 
our support of sound agricultural programs 
designed to give greater emphasis to adequate 
land management practices so essential in an 
economy of abundance.”’ 

Prizes offered by the American Plant Food 
Council are: National—first prize, a nation- 
ally known (Buick Super, 4-door sedan) auto- 
mobile; second prize, also a nationally known 
(Chevrolet De Luxe, 4-door sedan) automo- 
bile; third, $750; and fourth, $250. 

Awards in Grange states—first, $150; 
second, $75; and third, $50. 

In states where the Grange is organ- 
ized, entries are to be sent to the nearest 
Subordinate Grange. In non-Grange states, 
participants are eligible only for national 
awards and should send their entries to the 
Conservation Committee, National Grange, 
744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, 
©. 

Contest judges explained that each en- 
trant’s treatment of conservation principles 
“may be based on information from text- 
books, bulletins, motion pictures, interviews 
or personal experiences, but practical appli- 
cation of the subject to the land in the com- 
munity, state or nation will be given special 
consideration in the judging of each paper.” 

Entries must not exceed 800 words and 
will be judged on the basis of 55 points for 
effectiveness, 20 points for originality, 15 for 
practical application of subject matter and 10 
for grammatical correctness. 





Commercial Solvents Earnings 

Net 1948 earnings of the Commercial Sol- 
vents Corporation, New York, were $5,543,- 
237, equal to $2.10 per share, compared with 
1947 earnings of $9,068,430, equal to $3.44 
per share, it was revealed in the company’s 
annual report, released last Friday. 

In his letter to stockholders, Henry E. 
Perry, president, stated that the market for 
anhydrous ammonia applied directly to the 
soil as fertilizer had ‘‘assumed astounding 
proportions” ‘last year. The company’s am- 
monia plant at Sterlington, La., he said, 
operated at full capacity throughout the year 
but had been able to supply but a fraction 
of the demand made upon it. 
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Midwest Fertilizer Conference 


The annual meeting of Midwestern agrono- 
mists and representatives of the fertilizer in- 
dustry was held at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, on February 18th. The meeting was 
sponsored by the Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee. 

Soils research men from thirteen Mid- 
western agricultural colleges, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the American Society of A- 
gronomy were present. The attendance like- 
wise included representatives of sixty-one 
companies in the fertilizer, farm machinery, 
supplies, equipment and transportation in- 
dustries. Registration totaled 170. 

Presiding at the meeting was Dr. F. C. 
Bauer of the University of Illinois. The pro- 
gram was conducted by the agronomists. 


Reports on new research developments in 
soils, crops and fertilizer were presented by 
agronomists from each of the colleges at the 
morning session. The agronomists described 
results of corn fertilizing tests and crop re- 
sponse to different applications and _ place- 
ment of nitrogen, phosphate and potash. 
They cited yield increases resulting from good 
soil and crop management and utilizing opti- 
mum corn stalk population per acre plus 
plant food to add extra bushels per acre. 


Research men presented studies of minor 
element deficiencies, their geographical occur- 
rence and crop response to borax, manganese 
and magnesium. It was reported that in one 
boron-deficiency area in Wisconsin, alfalfa 
yields had been tripled in some cases by the 
application of 40 pounds of borax as a top- 
dressing in the spring. Other research topics 
discussed were rebuilding pasture land and 
increasing yields of small grains and hay 
crops, fertilizer ratios, application rates and 
placement, crop response to plant food in 
newer farming areas, the value of sound rota- 
tions and well-fed deep-rooted legumes in 
building soil structure, adding organic ‘mat- 
ter, improving tilth and boosting crop yields 
per acre. 

Among agronomists presenting reports at 
the morning session were: Prof. A. L. Lang, 
University of Illinois; Dr. A. J. Ohlrogge, 
Purdue University; Dr. L. B. Nelson, lowa 
State College; Dr. H. E. Myers, Kansas State 
College; Mr. Harold F. Miller, University of 
Kentucky; Dr. J. F. Davis, Michigan State 
College; Dr. A. C. Caldwell, University of 
Minnesota; Prof. A. W. Klemme, University 
of Missouri; Dr. H. F. Rhoades, University 
of Nebraska; Dr. E. B. Norum, North Da- 
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kota Agricultural College; Dr. G. W. Vo'k, 
Ohio State University; Dr. L. F. Puhr, South 
Dakota State College; Dr. K. C. Berger, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Other agronomists from the colleges tak- 
ing part in the meeting were: R. H. Bray, 
University of Illinois; N. J. Volk, G. H. En- 
field, J. B. Peterson and G. F. Warren, Pur- 
due University; R. I. Throckmorton and 
Floyd Davidson, Kansas State College; Mar- 
tin E. Weeks, University of Kentucky; C. E. 
Miller, L. M. Turk, and R. L. Carolus, Mich- 
igan State College; C. O. Rost and Paul 
Burson, University of Minnesota; E. R. 
Graham, University of Missouri; M. D. Wel- 
don, University of Nebraska; Chester E. 
Evans, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; L. O. Fine, South Dakota State College; 
and Emil Truog, University of Wisconsin. 

A question and answer session was the 
feature of the afternoon session. Agronomists 
discussed additional phases of subjects cov- 
ered in the morning program. A discussion 
on the relationship of soil fertility to crops 
and human and animal nutrition brought an 
exchange of views from a number of research 
men. At the close of the afternoon meeting 
a report on fertilizer recommendations was 
presented by Dr. Millar and Prof. Truog. 
This included the recommendations by the 
various state colleges of fertilizer grades for 
their particular states for the year beginning 
July 1, 1949. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Zenas H. 
Beers, executive secretary of the Middle 
West Soil Improvement Committee, ex- 
pressed the industry’s thanks to the agrono- 
mists for their cooperation. This cooperation, 
he said, is a vital factor in encouraging soil 
conservation and improved farming prac- 
tices. Mr. Beers said that anyone interested 
in obtaining a copy of the proceedings may 
do so by writing to the Middle West Soil 
Improvement Committee, 121 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, III. 


Collier Joins Synthetic Nitrogen 
Sales Force 

The Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corpora- 
tion, of New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Cliff Collier as Georgia repre- 
sentative for their fertilizer products. Mr. 
Collier started his connection with the ferti- 
lizer industry in 1929, as a member of the 
staff of N. V. Potash Export My. He later 
joined the French Potash and Import Com- 
pany, remaining with them until 1943, when 
he entered the Army. 
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Price Support for Oats, Barley 
and Rye 


Price support programs for 1949 crop of 
oats, barley, and rye, to be implemented 
through Commodity Credit Corporation loans 
and purchase agreements with farmers, were 
announced on March 17th by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. All programs will 
be administered in the field by Branch and 
commodity offices of the Production and 
Marketing Administration through State 
PMA and county agricultural conservation 
committees. 

Price support for oats will reflect to pro- 
ducers a weighted average rate equal to 70 
per cent of the oats parity price as of April 
15, 1949; and for barley and rye a weighted 
average equal to 72 per cent of the barley 
and rye parity prices as of April 15, 1949. 
These rates reflect the approximate feeding 
value of these grains in competition with 
corn. The percentage-of-parity rates for oats 
and rye are the same as last year’s rates, but 
the percentage rate for barley has been low- 
ered from 75 per cent of parity in order to 
place barley in a better competitive position 
with other food grains in the domestic feed 
market. 

Loans and purchase agreements for oats, 
barley, and rye will be available from time of 
harvest through January 31, 1950. Last year 
these supports were available through De- 
cember 31, 1948. Loans, to be made on 1949- 


crop farm-stored and warehouse-stored grain, 
will mature on April 30, 1950 or earlier on 
demand.- Holders of purchase agreements 
must declare within 30 days prior to April 
30, 1950 or an earlier date as may be deter- 
mined by CCC, their intentions to sell to 
Caz. 


Solar Evaporation for Nitrate of 
Soda Production 

The new solar evaporation process for the 
production of sodium and potassium nitrates 
in Chile has passed the experimental pilot- 
plant stage and arrangements for its ex- 
ploitation on a commercial basis are now in 
progress, according to a recent report from 
that country. It is expected that the method 
will be comparatively economical and will ex- 
tend substantially the life of the available 
nitrate grounds. It will permit the use of 
residues which could not otherwise be utilized. 


Goals Set for Spanish 
Potash Production 
A report from Spain states that the potash 

industry of that country has set a production 
goal of 200,000 tons K,O during 1950. After 
caring for domestic needs, this would leave a 
surplus of 140,000 tons K,O for export. For 
1952, the aim is to produce 250,000 tons, of 
which 190,000 tons would be available for 
export. 




















LION OIL COMPANY INSTALLS NEW ALUMINUM EQUIPMENT 


The Lion Oil Company has completed the 
installation of several items of aluminum 
equipment at their plant at El Dorado, 
Arkansas. The tank car shown above is used 
for transporting nitrogen solutions under 
pressure. The all-aluminum tank mounted 
on the latest type of running gear was speci- 
ally constructed for the Lion Company 


The above battery of aluminum storage tanks 
at the Lion Chemical plant at El Dorado, 
Arkansas is used for the storage of nitrogen 
fertilizer solutions under pressure. These are 
understood to be the largest pressure vessels 
ever fabricated out of aluminum. By their 
use, the corrosive effects of these solutions 
on ordinary tank metals is avoided 
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Proposed State Fertilizer Bills 


California. Assembly Bill No. 92 would 
provide facilities for technological work with 
fertilizers and fertilizer materials, and for 
research on soil fertility and fertilizer place- 
ment practice. The program would be super- 
vised by a board of fertilizer industry mem- 
bers, appointed by the governor, and would 
be paid for from the present fertilizer ton- 
nage tax. The aims of the program are to 
evaluate new fertilizer materials for Cali- 
fornia agriculture, to encourage California 
fertilizer manufacturers to produce new ma- 
terials and compounds, to aid in agricultural 
research, and to disseminate the results 
among farmers and growers. 


North Carolina. S. B. 212 and H. B. 607 are 
identical bills proposing to amend the ferti- 
lizer control law by (1) requiring. that all 
tobacco fertilizer contain a “minimum of 2 
per cent magnesium oxide or its equivalent 
in magnesium’’; (2) requiring that in lieu of 
the grade tag now required to be attached 
between the ears of the bag the grade may 
be printed on the end of the bag in readily 
legible numerals; and (3) providing regula- 
tions whereby the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, upon application, may permit the 
monthly reporting of shipments and payment 
of inspection fees in lieu of ‘“‘inspection 
stamps”. A cash deposit or approved surety 
bond of at least $1,000 must be furnished to 
the Commissioner before a permit is granted. 


Maine. Legislative Document No. 1268 
provides an inspection fee of one cent a ton 
on fertilizer sold during the twelve months 
preceding July 1 of each current year. 

Legislative Document No. 484 as an addi- 
tion to present law provides that if any plant 
food, in addition to nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash and magnesium is claimed, it must be 
guaranteed as to both maximum and mini- 
mum content in terms of the element, to- 
gether with the major fertilizer material or 
materials used to supply the element. 


Idaho. S. B. 196 proposes a new fertilizer 
control law providing a registration fee of 
$25 a brand and {by amendment) an inspec- 
tion fee of 10 cents a ton. A minimum plant- 
food content is provided of 15 per cent of 
nitrogen for straight nitrogen fertilizers, of 16 
per cent of available phosphoric acid (P:0s5) 
for straight phosphate, and 30 per cent pot- 
ash for straight potash fertilizers. Penalties 
for deficiencies are set forth. 


Kansas. H. B. 152 proposes to eliminate 
superfluous language and simplify the control 
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law. Reports of tonnage shipped into the 
Staite and payment of tonnage fees are pro- 
vided in lieu of tax tags to- be purchased and 
affixed to the packages. 


Radioactive Fertilizer to be Used in 
Virginia Research 

Radioactive isotopes to test the use of fer- 
tilizer by plants will figure in research at 
Virginia Experiment Station for the first time 
this year, Dr. S. S. Obenshain, agronomist, 
announces. 

The researchers will aim particularly at 
charting the course of phosphorus in pasture 
crops, and at upping the ‘‘availability”’ of the 
fertilizer. 

Dr. Obenshain explains that only 5 to 20 
per cent of phosphorus available in the soil, 
or applied as commercial fertilizer, is used by 
any crop. Phosphorus, thus, is known as a 
fertilizer with ‘“‘low availability.” 

Virginia farmers, he says, spend about 
$10,000,000 each year for phosphorus. If the 
availability can be increased, it will mean 
an annual saving of several million dollars. 

Radioactive phosphorus can be applied to 
the soil and then can be located in any part 
of the plant by a Geiger counter placed 
against the outside surface. The instrument 
measures the number of impulses given off 
by the radioactive material. 

The laboratories at the Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute already have been equipped 
with a Geiger rate meter, and with a similar 
instrument known as the Laurensen electro- 
scope. The radioactive fertilizer has not yet 
been received, but will come from Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., through the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try in Washington. Research with the ma- 
terial this year will be solely in greenhouses, 
with pasture plants such as Ladino clover. 

Dr. Obenshain says one of the major prob- 
lems in fertilizing crops is to know the source 
of, for instance, phosphorus, that goes into 
the plant. Does it come mainly from the 
natural phosphorus stores in the soil, or from 
the phosphorus applied to the plant in the 
form of fertilizer? Does the use of lime affect 
the plant’s uptake of phosphorus? Is there a 
way to get more penetration of phosphorus in 
the soil—that is, a way to make the phos- 
phorus go deeper into the soil so that it will 
be in the entire feeding zone of the plant? 

The normal feeding zone of ordinary grass 
plants is 4 to 6 inches beneath the surface of 
the ground. As things stand now, phosphorus 
penetrates only to a depth of 1 to 2 inches. 


The researchers hope to find answers to 
these questions and to many others. Work- 
ing on the project will be Dr. Obenshain, W. 
W. Moschler, and J. F. Lutz, Jr. They will 
cooperate with the physics department at 
V. P. I., which also has equipment'for research 
with radioactive materials. 


Oregon Company Allotted 
Army Ammonia 

A West Coast fertilizer producer has beer 
authorized by the Department of Commerce 
to continue to draw on unused portions of a 
quota of Army-produced anhydrous am- 
monia allocated to him by the Department 
for use during the fourth quarter of 1948, it 
was announced March 8th. 

The action was taken following a hearing 
before the department’s appeals board, on an 
appeal of the Columbia Metals Corporation, 
Salem, Ore. The Office of Domestic Com- 
merce had ruled that the company had for- 
feited its right to receive fifty-one carloads of 
anhydrous ammonia which it had not ordered 
delivered from Army plants during the Octo- 
ber-December, 1948 period, for which the 
material had been allocated. ODC had as- 
signed the Columbia company its full quota 
for the subsequent quarter, however. 

In its appeal, Columbia Metals stated that 
it had been forced to shut down the Salem 
plant in consequence of a shortage of ware- 
house space resulting from a longshoremen’s. 
strike. It would have been impossible, the 
company said, to store fertilizer had it been 
produced. 

The appeals board said that decision to 
grant the company’s appeal was based on the 
board’s findings that demand for nitrogenous 
fertilizers was far in excess of supply in the 
northwest and that the shutdown of the Salem 
plant was involuntary and beyond the com- 
pany’s control. 


Arkell & Smiths Promotes Peterson 


S. S. Yates, chairman of the board, Arkell 
& Smiths, multiwall paper bag manufac- 
turers, recently announced the promotion of 
H. C. Peterson, to the office of Assistant Sales 
Manager. Mr. Peterson will make his head- 
quarters at the company’s general offices in 
Canajoharie, N. Y. H. S. Hollingsworth has 
been appointed Sales Manager of the Metro- 
politan New York Area to fill the vacancy 
left by Mr. Peterson's promotion. 
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International Opens New Refinery 
for Potassium Chloride 


The potash center of America at Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, is adding to its output of chemi- 
cal grade potassium chloride with initial 
production getting underway currently at a 
new refinery completed by International Min- 
erals and Chemical Corporation earlier in 
March. 

Erection of the new refinery immediately 
adjacent to the existing potash manufactur- 
ing facilities of the corporation was accom- 
plished to help satisfy the demand for a high 
grade chlorine in the electrolytic processes 
incident to the production of caustic potash 
in this country, according to A. Norman 
Into, vice-president in charge of Interna- 
tional’s potash division. 

The increased output of caustic potash as 
well as another basic chemical—potassium 
carbonate—both of which are the starting 
points for a large number of potassium end 
products, has been greatly spurred by con- 
tinuing demand resulting from wartime de- 
velopments of potash chemicals, Mr. Into 
pointed out. Together with added facilities 
for these two basic materials, a substantial 
amount and variety of other potassium chem- 
icals have been developed by the industry 
during the past few years which have also 
added to the demand for the chemical grade 
potassium chloride. 

Coincident to the production of the high 
grade chloride, a revised process for the pro- 
duction of improved potassium sulphate is 
now being used at the new International re- 
finery in Carlsbad. The higher grade sul- 
phate is being refined to meet the needs of 
an increasing number of industries utilizing 
it as a basic potassium material as well as for 
agricultural application by fertilizer manu- 
facturers. By virtue of its output of these 
chemical grades of potash, International is 


taking another step in its long range pro- 
gram of expanding into the chemical fieid, 
which is part of the policy which has been 
responsible for much of its extraordinary 
expansion in chemical and other industrial 
markets during the past decade. The new 
product will round out their line of agricul- 
tural potash salts, including sulphate of 
potash-magnesia. 

The new potash refinery cost approxi- 
mately 144 million dollars and was con- 
structed by the Stearns-Roger Manufactur- 
ing Company of Denver who also contributed 
to the design and engineering. Preliminary 
layout design was handled by Western- 
Knapp Engineering Company of San Fran- 
cisco. Output capacity is expected to be up- 
wards of 20,000 tons annually when full pro- 
duction is achieved later this year. 

Starting with the standard grade muriate 
of potash, the refining process for the high 
purity chloride employs a_ crystallization 
technique developed by International’s re- 
search staff at Carlsbad. In addition to the 
crystallization process, the production of the 
chloride has been tied in with the existing 
sulphate production through an improved 
base exchange process. The new plant is 
closely associated also with the existing flota- 
tion process for the production of agricultural 
grade muriate of potash. The physical asso- 
ciation between the processes is intended to 
affect higher recoveries of potash values 
throughout the entire system as well as 
achieve purer products than those formerly 
manufactured. 


The new plant is expected to require a sub- 
stantial number of employees when in full 
production, in addition to the 750 employees 
now on the corporation payroll in Carlsbad. 
Resident manager of the potash division at 
Carlsbad is George T. Herley who will super- 
vise the operations of the new refinery. 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET ) 





NEW 


YORK 


Some Price Increases in Sulphate of Ammonia Reported with Supply Still Short. Situation 


Improves Slightly in Other Chemical Nitrogen Materials. 
Phosphate Supply Adequate with Reports of Price Cutting. No New 


Organics. 


Fertilizer Trade Using More 


Shipments of Foreign Potash Announced 


Exclusive Correspondence to “ 


New York, March 16, 1949. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

One important producer recently raised the 
price to $48.00 per ton, f.o.b. production 
points, and at the present time there is a 
range in price from $45.00 to $50.00 per ton, 
according to where the material is obtained. 
Supplies are tight and the demand heavy. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Increased supplies of this material have 
eased the situation somewhat in certain sec- 
tions but the demand is still heavy in most 
areas. A better supply situation is looked 
for in the coming season. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
While production is a little heavier at vari- 
ous plants, the demand is strong enough to 
create a shortage. Manufacturers hope to be 
in a better position next season. 


Organics 

Organic materials were in better demand 
from the fertilizer trade but the feed trade 
did not show too much interest. ‘Tankage 
and blood were slightly lower and several 
sales were made at Eastern shipping points 
of both materials at $7.50 per unit of am- 
monia ($9.12 per unit N). Further offerings 
were unsold at the same price., Cottonseed 
meal was quoted at $56.00 per ton, f.o.b. 
Memphis in bags, and linseed meal was off 
$1.00 to $2.00 per ton at $67.50 per ton, 
f.o.b. Eastern points in bulk. Soybean meal 
sold at $56.00 per ton in bulk, f.o.b. Decatur, 
Ill. It is expected the demand from the fer- 
tilizer trade will be over in another 30 days. 


Castor Pomace 
After producers recently cut prices on this 
material, they were able to sell their esti- 
mated production over the next four months 


The American Fertilizer” 


and have withdrawn from the market, as 
they estimate their production will be lower 
due to the poor oil business. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 
Producers report shipments moving better 
and no price changes were reported. 


Hoof Meal 
With sales made at $7.00 per unit of am- 
monia ($8.51 per unit N), supplies are limited 
and demand is good. 


Bone Meal 
The demand for bone meal is heavy from 
all sections and producers are out of the mar- 
ket or sold ahead. This is one material that 
will be short for probably at least another 
six months. 


Fish Meal 
No further trading was reported in fish 
scrap on a “when and if made” basis after 
heavy recent sales. The fishing companies 
preferred to wait to see how the catch will 
turn out. Spot fish meal is selling to the feed 
trade at very high prices, due to the scarcity. 


Potash 
While some French material recently ar- 
rived at Atlantic ports, no further word was 
received of any arrivals of potash from 
other countries. Domestic producers are ship- 
ping out against contracts as quickly as 


‘possible but some buyers are still short. 


Phosphate Rock 
Some price reductions were reported in this 
material, due to lower coal and oil prices, 
which affect the price of this material. Ship- 
ments are reported slow at the present time. 


: Superphosphate 
While shipments are heavy to consuming 
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areas, it is thought the material is in ample 
supply and no shortage is looked for. In fact, 
some undercover price cutting has been re- 
ported at production points where supplies 
are heavy. Triple superphosphate is still in 
demand and the supply is not great enough 
to fill all needs. 


CHARLESTON 


Nitrogen Shortage Retards Fertilizer Production. 
Better Movement of Superphosphate. Drop in 
Price of Florida Phosphate Rock 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 


CHARLESTON, March 14, 1949. 

Nitrogen continues to be the governing 
factor in the production of fertilizers, with all 
forms, except organics, short of demand. Re- 
cent strikes and breakdowns in the sources 
of supply have particularly aggravated the 
supply situation. Potash shipments are on 
schedule but demand continues strong. Su- 
perphosphate demand is increasing and stocks 
are being cut down, but indications are that 
most areas will have sufficient supplies al- 
though certain areas report a tightening 
market. 

Organics.—Demand continues slack for 
organics, not only from the fertilizer trade 
but also from the feed trade. Nitrogenous 
tankage is offered at $3.00 to $4.00 per unit 
of ammonia ($3.64 to $4.86 per unit N) in 
bulk, f.o.b. production point, depending on 
its location. Imported organics continue 
above domestic buyers’ views of price. 

Castor Pomace.—In recent weeks this ma- 
terial has sold at $21.00 per ton in bags, 
f.o.b. northeastern production points, but 
producers are sold up through June, 1949. 
Movement is primarily against existing con- 
tracts. 


Dried Ground Blood.—Blood has recently 
sold at $7.50 to $7.75 per unit of ammonia 
($9.12 to $9.42 per unit N) in bulk, f.o.b. 
Baltimore and New York, with the Chicago 
market quiet at around $8.00 per unit of am- 
monia ($9.72 per unit N). 

Potash.—Movement is primarily against 
existing contracts and all tonnage is being 
readily absorbed by the fertilizer trade. No 
change in price has been noted. Demand 
continues in excess of supply. 

Phosphate Rock.—The price of Florida 
phosphate rock is reported reduced, due to 
reduction in the cost of oil to $1.85 per bar- 
rel. On the other hand the price of Tennessee 
rock has advanced, due to an increase in price 
of coal. The market, however, continues in 
balance with sufficient supplies to meet the 
domestic demand. 

Superphosphate.—Demand is increasing as 
the season progresses, with expected expan- 
sion of demand through March and April. 
Heavy sticks are rapidly being relieved of 
pressure. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Another producer 
has advanced the price, effective March 1, 
to $48.00 per ton in bulk, f.o.b. production 
point and the price range is $45.00 to $48.00 
at other ovens. Demand continues far in 
excess of supply. 

Nitrogen Solutions —As of March 11, a 
strike is in force at the plant of a major pro- 
ducer of solutions and is causing critical short- 
age of this form of nitrogen in the lower 
southeast. A recent breakdown at another 
plant lost seven to eight days’ production, 
estimated at sixty carloads, which are not 
expected to be made up. This further tightens 
the market on chemical nitrogen. 

Ammonium Nitrate.—December production 
of original solutions is reported at 83,488 
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Muriate of Potash 


Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 











Three Elephant 7 
Borax iss 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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STURTEVANT 
Den and Excavator 


Speeds processing of Superphosphates 
with daily outputs up to 480 tons 


The Sturtevant Den and Excavator unit provides a 
complete method for producing superior, bulky 
yet granular superphosphate for use as fertilizer 
.-. quickly and economically. Easily operated by 
two men, the unit will produce 30 to 40 tons per 
batch and up to 480 tons per day. 

It measures, combines and mixes sulphuric acid 
and phosphate rock dust... accumulates the re- 
sulting “‘super” in a car box den in the form of a 
honey-combed mass... automatically removes 
the fumes ... dissipates the excess moisture... 
aerates and shaves the block of “super” into thin 
porous and brittle slices . . . fans it into an eleva- 
tor which carries the fine granular result to a con- 
veyor for removal to storage. 

Sturtevant Den and Excavator units are rugged 
and require little if any maintenance. They produce 
a superior fertilizer free from lumps. Write for 
complete details and specifications. 





Designers and Builders of 
CRUSHERS ¢ GRINDERS SEPARATORS eCONVEYORS e ELEVATORS © 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT e MECHANICAL DENS AND 
EXCAVATORS « MIXERS 


STURTEVANT 


MILL COMPANY 
112;Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


tons, of which 68,359 tons was fertilizer 
grade. Demand continues far in excess of 
supply and ‘the market is tight. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chemical Nitrogen Supply Still Short. Drop in 
Mixed Fertilizer Sales Expected. No Change in 
Phosphate and Potash Situations. 


[Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Ferlilizer”’ 
PHILADELPHIA, March 14, 1949. 

Inquiries for materials are confined al- 
most entirely to chemical nitrogen. There is 
a marked decline in demand for other raw 
fertilizer materials and prices are lower. It 
is estimated that the consumption of mixed 
fertilizers will’ be less this season than last. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Production is still 
not meeting the demand, and resale offerings 
are exceedingly limited. 

Nitrate of Soda — Demand continues 
slightly ahead of the supply, but the supply 
of domestic grade seems to be increasing 
materially. The Chilean product is reported 
arriving per schedule. 

Ammonium Nitrate-——The supply position 
is still exceedingly tight, and the Canadian 
production is reported behind in its shipping. 

Castor Pomace.—While most of this pro- 
duction is under contract, a limited tonnage 
has recently been available at $21.00 per ton 
at the producing plants. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone.—Due to the absence 
of demand from the feeding trade, blood and 
tankage continue in a fairly weak position. 
Price asked ranges from $7.00 to $7.50 per 
unit of ammonia ($8.51 to $9.12 per unit N). 
with no selling pressure in evidence. Bone 
meal continues very scarce and is practically 
out of the market. 
ye Fish Scrap.—The market is practically bare 
of domestic material. Imported meal is 
offered at $145.00 to $165.00, depending on 
grade, while $175.00 is talked of for new catch 
menhaden. 

Phosphate Rock.—Production is steady and 
is beginning to exceed requirements. The 
Florida price has been slightly reduced, while 
Tennessee rock is reported to have been ad- 
vanced something under fifty cents per ton. 

Superphosphate.—Situation is about nor- 
mal, with deliveries moving out in seasonal 
volume. No price changes are reported. 

Potash.—Production is fairly steady and 
movement against contracts continues quite 
freely. The demand, however, is still some- 
what ahead of supply. 
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You will find Internationala de- 
pendable source of supply for your 
fertilizer materials. 


With its own potash and phos- 
phate mines and fertilizer manufac- 
turing plants, International has 
ample resour~?s of raw materials and 
large production capacity—and a 
reputation for quality products and 
efficient service. 
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MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 





CHICAGO 
Organic Buying Interest Strong for Current Ma- 


terial. Some Price Increases Reported. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “*The American Fertilizer” 


CuicaGco, March 14, 1949. 

Buying interest in animal ammoniates 
throughout the middle west continues good 
and as a result the market is strong on the 
basis of prices previously paid; in some in- 
stances advances have been established. The 
demand, however, remains on a close-posi- 
tion basis rather than long-range as. no one 
appears willing to carry large inventories. 

Digester tankage is firm at $100.00 to 
$105.00 per ton in high production areas, 
with $10.00 to $15.00 per ton higher in the 
outlying districts. Meat scraps are within 
the same price range. 

Dry rendered tankage is firm at $1.85 to 
$1.90 per unit of protein and up to $2.00 
generally asked. Wet rendered tankage is 
firm at $7.75 to $8.25 per unit of ammonia 
($9.42 to $10.02 per unit N), depending upon 
quality and location of material. 

Dried blood is quoted $8.00 to $8.50 per 
unit of ammonia ($9.72 to $10.33 per unit N). 
Steamed bone meal is unchanged at $70.00 
to $75.00 per ton and raw vone meal at $65.00 
to $70.00. 


Phosphate Boosts Strawberry 
Yields 

Use of phosphate fertilizer increased straw- 
berry vields as much as 100 crates an acre 
in tests made in Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
the past season. 

A summary of the results of several ferti- 
lizer tests showed an average yield of 249 
crates an acre where no phosphate was used; 
296 crates where 500 pounds of 20 per cent 
superphosphate were applied to the acre, and 
350 crates where 1,000 pounds were used. 
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A cooperative program of the county 
agent’s office and farmers would revive smal! 
fruit production in Jefferson County. This 
program includes the use of more fertilizer, 
better cultivation, insect and disease control, 
and growing improved varieties. 


January Superphosphate 
Production 


The production of superphosphate of all! 
kinds (figured on the basis of 18% A. P. A. 
totaled 839,430 tons, according to the figures 
of the U. S. Bureau of Census. This is an 
increase of 2 per cent over December but is 
10 per cent less than the 926,323 tons pro- 
duced in January, 1948. This latter decrease 
was accounted for by the output of norma! 
super which was 100,000 tons less than in 
January, 1948. Production of the concen- 
trated grade has been increasing steadily. 
Shipments to dry mixers and the quantity 
used in the producing plants about equaled 
production figures, with the result that stocks 
on hand at the end of the month were about 
the same as at the end of December; although 
somewhat higher than they were a year ago. 

The tabulated figures are as follows: 


Concen- Base 

Normal trated Goods 
18% a.p.a. 45% a.p.a. 18% A.P.A. 

Tons Tons Tons 

736,858 39,064 4,912 

727,149 35,914 5,583 

836,350 33,980 5,023 


Production 
Jan., 1949 
Dec., 
Jan., 1948 


Shipments and Used 
in producing plants 
Jan., 1949 
Dec., 

Jan., 1923.......... 


755,910 
681,574 
793,304 


42,526 
41,814 
30,338 


4,919 
4,047 
10,391 


Stocks on Hand 
Jan., 1949 
Dec., 

Jan., 1948 


67,219 
70,681 
69,776 


14,211 
14,203 
12,867 


1,210,648 
1,216,788 
918,506 
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you can get 
30 years’ experience 


in 5 minutes 





XX 


In five minutes you can dictate a letter that will bring you 
Monsanto's 30 years’ experience in designing sulfuric acid plants. 
This experience, which costs you nothing, gives you designs for 
contact plants with top efficiency and low operating costs. 


Standard Monsanto postwar plants range in capacity from 
5 to 500 tons of acid (100% H2SOxz basis) daily, with no 
equipment in parallel. Further, these plants are flexible in pro- 
duction from 30% of rated capacity to above rating, without 
“blanking off” or other time and labor-consuming changes in 
equipment. Thus, you can get your production requirements. 
Monsanto-designed plants are easy and economical to operate 
and maintain. 


It usually will pay you to produce your own sulfuric acid, con- 
trolling your supply and cutting costs enough to pay for the 
installation. For complete information, mail the coupon or write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Engineering Sales Depart- 
ment, 1751 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Engineering Sales Department 
1751 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send: me information regarding Monsanto's services for improving 
sulfuric acid production. 


Company_ 
Se 


City. iene... State, 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIN 
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Howes Succeeds Ludington as Bag 
Association President 

At the annual meeting of the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers’ Association held recently in 
New Orleans, Homer V. Howes, president of 
Bemis Bros. Bag Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the association. He succeeds F. H. 
Ludington, president of Chase Bag Com- 
pany, who has headed the association for the 
past three years. Previous to that, he served 
for eleven years as vice-president. Mr. Lud- 
ington will continue as a member of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Association adopted a resolution of 
appreciation for the benefits which have re- 
sulted to the industry and to the public at 
large through Mr. Ludington’s efforts during 
his term of office, and presented him with a 
handsome gold wrist watch. 


Fertilizing Lima Beans 


Studies completed by the Delaware Ex- 
periment Station indicate that a new lima 
bean variety named ‘Peerless’ is the latest 
gain on the truck crop front for a processing 
bean of superior quality for freezing and 
canning. The studies further showed that 
for a maximum yield 1,000 pounds of a 
a 5-10-10 fertilizer rather than 500 pounds of 
the same fertilizer were more profitable when 
broadcast. Fertilizers applied by the band 
or plow-sole method were more effective than 
broadcasting or drilling. 


Fertilizer Pays on 
Arkansas Cotton 


Benefit of fertilization for cotton produc- 
tion was clearly demonstrated last year on 
the J. T. Robinson farm in Craighead 
County, Arkansas. 

Several tenants operate different parts of 
Mr. Robinson’s farm, explains County Agent 
John M. Cavender. One tenant, who culti- 
vated 10 acres of cotton, applied 100 pounds 
of ammonium nitrate and 100 pounds of 50 
per cent muriate of potash per acre. On the 
ten acres, the tenant produced 6,542 pounds 
of lint cotton, gross income from which was 
$178 per acre. 

Another tenant, who did not have adequate 
amounts of nitrate or potash, made a gross 
income of only $107 per acre. This made a 
difference in gross income of $71 per acre. 
Two other tenants made a gross return of 
about $40 less than the one who fertilized. 


St. Regis Paper Company Reports 
Increased Sales 

The annual report of St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany and subsidiaries for the year ended 
December 31, 1948 shows net income at 
$14,859,803, equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $2.71 a share on the common stock out- 
standing. This compares with $14,631,325, 
equal to $2.66 a share on the common stock, 
in the preceding year. 

For the fifth year in succession, the com- 
pany’s volume of business increased over the 
preceding year, with net sales mounting to 
a new peak of $162,672,926, compared with 
$143,864,583 in 1947. Total assets rose to 
$157,621,409 from $132,643,598 at the end of 
the preceding year, while net working capital 
at the end of 1948 is shown at $42,893,318, 
compared with $36,444,187 at the close of 
1947. 

The report to stockholders, over the signa- 
ture of Roy K. Ferguson, president and chair- 
man, points out that the profit last year 
represented a smaller percentage of sales than 
in 1947, ‘‘due primarily to increases in costs 
that were not offset by comparable increases 
in the selling price of our products.”’ 

According to the report, multiwall bag 
sales have risen steadily since the war, and 











A NEW NAME FOR A 
POPULAR CONDITIONER 


A Popular Organic Conditioner 


FUR-AG is an inexpensive organic conditioner. It speeds up 
curing in the pile, helps prevent mixed goods from caking, and pro- 
vides bulk. Heated to 350° F for several hours in the presence of 
small amounts of steam and acid, FUR-AG is freed from plant 
diseases, insects, seeds, and other similar contaminants. It is being 
used by leading fertilizer manufacturers. FUR-AG is produced 
and available in volume the year around. More complete informa- 
tion on request. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
1895 Board of Trade Bidg. 
141 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Men Who Know Their Slarkets & Best 





FULTON WPPL BAGS 
for Tough Jobs 


For products that rg protection 
against moisture, Fulton W.P. P.L. Tex- 
tile bags (waterproof, so ae are 
unequalled for toughness, ease of han- 
dling, savings on storage and shipping 
costs, 


Fulton's tough burlap or cotton bag fab- 
tic is fully lined with a strong, pliable, 
crinkled paper. This liner, permanently 
affixed to the textile with a strong water- 
proof adhesive, provides a sift-proof or 
moisture-proot package. In many in- 
stances W. P. P. L. bags are successfully 
replacing rigid containers for chemicals 
and other products. 


Investigate Fulton W. P. P. L. Textile 
Bags for your product. It may prove a 
most profitable inquiry. 








Making the Sale Starts 
With Making the Bag! 


Men who know their markets best know that the 
quality and appearance of their bag package have 
a.lot to do with sending sales upward. That’s why 
these men go to Fulton before they go to market. 


For the bag that best fits your product... sells your 


trade name . . . gives you that extra edge to cut 
for the bag that gets your 


. Call for Fulton. 


through competition . . . 
product home to the consumer . . 


Convenient Plants from Coast to Coast 
Make Calling Fulton Easy. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA © ST. LOUIS * DALLAS * KANSAS CITY (Kans.) * MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER * NEW ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES ° NEW YORK 
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in 1948 the company increased its bag sales 
by 19.6 per cent over 1947. Many new de- 
velopments are reported by the company in 
its multiwall bag and engineering divisions, 
including new and advanced equipment and 
types of bags. States the report: ‘The tech- 


nical and sales promotion departments have 
been preparing the way for entry into sev- 
eral new fields for multiwall bags which are 
expected to materialize in the near future and 
produce volume sales when fully developed.” 


Lion Oil Reports 1948 Record 
Operations 


The steady growth of Lion Oil Company 
over the past decade continued unabated 
during 1948 with all of its operations again 
setting new records, according to the com- 
pany’s annual repoit. 

Net income for 1948, the report showed, 
climbed to $11,722,432, equal to $10.02 per 
share, compared with $7,991,287, or $6.83 a 
share, in 1947, while gross income of $66,- 
645,121 contrasted with $54,250,031. 

“The active expansion program in all divi- 
sions of the company gained momentum in 
1948, and the results achieved should con- 
tinue on a broader scale in 1949,”’ stated the 
Lion Oil Company annual report to stock- 
holders. ; 

The company spent $20,700,000 for ad- 
ditions to production, manufacturing and 
marketing facilities during 1948, including 
purchase from the Government of a chemical 
plant near El Dorado, Ark., for a cash con- 
sideration of $10,500,000. 

“Tn order to provide funds for the expansion 
of productive facilities and for the additional 
working capital required by the increasing 
volume of products manufactured and sold, 
the .company retained in the business the 
larger portion of the earnings for the year,” 
the report stated. In addition, the long-term 
debt was increased by issuance and sale of 
$20,000,000 of 314 per cent debentures, due 
January 1, 1968. At the time of that issue 

34 per cent debentures, due June 1, 1959, in 
the amount of $5,600,000 were redeemed. 

“The chemical division has assumed an 
important position in the company, with cur- 


rent sales of chemical products being about 
22 per cent of gross revenue,”’ the report 
stated. This would indicate that the chem- 
ical division did a business of about $15,000- 
000 in 1948. 

Since purchase of the El Dorado chemical 
plant, the report added, the chemical division 
“may be expected to increase furthe1 its 
relative importance in the company.” 

In the company’s objectives for this year, 
primary emphasis will be on: (1) Further de- 
velopment of crude oil and natural gas pro- 
duction and reserves; (2) Expansion in the 
chemical division to increase and diversify its 
operations, and (3) Research to develop new 
methods and new products. 

The report featured a series. of ten-year 
growth charts, which showed that last year's 
net income of $11,722,432 compared with only 
$414,826 in 1939; the number of employees 
rose to 2,079 from 928, and annual payrolls 
increased to $7,598,730 from $1,785,308. 
Total assets of $63,875,852 at the 1948 year- 
end compared with $17,274,431 at the end 
of 1939. 

The December 31, 1948 balance sheet listed 
net working capital at $16,316,285, up $6,986,- 
861 from a year earlier, with ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities at 3.01 to 1 against 
2.26 to 1 at the close of 1947. 


Synthetic Sulphate of Ammonia 
in 1948 
The report of the U. S. Bureau of Census 
showed that production of synthetic sulphate 
of ammonia during 1948 totaled 195,441 tons, 
compared with 197,029 tons in 1947. This 
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Self-Contained Wet Mixing 
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Dry Batching Pulverizers Scales 


STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
AURORA, INDIANA, U.S. A. Founded 1834 





SOUTHERN STATES PHOSPHATE and FERTILIZER COMPANY 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Manufacturers of 


SULPHURIC ACID, SUPERPHOSPHATE, COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 


and ALL TYPES OF BASE GOODS 
EXPORT ORDERS SOLICITED 
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RICELAND 
RICE HULLS 


are the perfect conditioner for 


Chemical Fertilizers 
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slight decline was caused by a production drop 
during August, when only 7,123 tons were 
produced, which was less than half the normal 
monthly figures. During the last four months 
of the year, the output increased each month, 
with December recording 26,118 tons. If this 
level can be maintained during 1949, the 
output for the current year will be 50 per 
cent above 1948. 

In addition to the above production, the 
output of by-product sulphate of ammonia 
during 1948, as reported by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines and the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, was 830,938 tons and an additional 
30,825 tons were manufactured at the by- 
product plants from purchased synthetic am- 
monia. This brought the total output of 
sulphate of ammonia during 1948 to 1,057,205 
tons, an increase of 40,000 tons over 1947. 

Exports during the year came to 210,491 
tons and imports were 105,887 tons which 
left the supply available for domestic use at 
952,600 tons. 


Feeding Requirements 
of Asparagus 

Writing on asparagus, O. B. Combs, Hor- 
ticulturist at the University of Wisconsin, 
says: ‘“The growth and feeding habits of the 
asparagus plant, along with its continued 
presence in the same soil combine to make 
fertilization of the established plant one of 
the asparagus grower’s most important tasks. 
Research and experience indicate that where 
manure is available 10 to 15 tons per acre 
should be applied and disked into the soil 
together with the asparagus tops each year 
either late in the fall or before growth starts 
in the spring. 

“Tf sufficient manure is not available, it is 
suggested that the nitrogen carrier be applied 
in early spring at the rate of around 300 to 
400 pounds per acre. Either ammonium ni- 
trate (32.5 per cent nitrogen) or calcium cy- 











FELIX KRAMARSKY CORPORATION 
FERTILIZERS 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 























anamid (20.6 per cent nitrogen) is suggested 
for this purpose . . . In addition to the lib- 
eral use of manure and commercial nitrogen 
it is also suggested that the mixed fertilizer 
be applied before growth starts in the spring. 
Such mixtures as 6-6-18, 9-9-18, and 3-12-12 
applied at the rate of 1,200 to 1,500 pounds 
per acre are suggested. These mixtures may 
be drilled into the soil as deeply as practical 
or applied ‘ with special deep placement 
equipment.”’ 


Wisconsin Potato Experiment 
Reported 


Writing in the October, 1948 issue of the 
American Potato Journal, K. C. Berger dis- 
cusses soil fertility investigations with pota- 
toes. In his summary on fertility experiments 
which were started in 1942, he says: ‘“‘Analy- 
ses of virgin and cultivated Northern Wis- 
consin soils show that when potatoes are 
grown on these soils from ten to thirty years, 
the available phosphorus and soluble man- 
ganese content and acidity are increased, 
while the available potassium, calcium, and 
magnesium contents are seriously depleted.” 


Field experiments have demonstrated that 
for broadcast application a 6—6-18 fertilizer 
at the rate of 1,200 pounds per acre has given 
higher yields than have analyses with higher 
or lower nitrogen, phosphate or potash. 
These fertilizers were also applied with a 
uniform application of 3-12-12 in the row. 
Applications of more than 800 pounds per 
acre of fertilizer in the row were not benefi- 
ficial. An average of experiments on nine 
fields in seven years shows that the applica- 
tion of 800 pounds of 3-12-12 in the row 
increased the yield over the unfertilized about 
60 bushels per acre. The additional applica- 
tion of 1,200 pounds of 6—6-18 gave a further 
increase of 80 bushels. 
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BATCH MIXERS + PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 


BASING, MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S.HIGHLAND AVE., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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melted in place by pumping into the deposit water 
heated under pressure to a temperature above the 
melting point of sulphur. The melted sulphur flows 
away from the limestone and is pumped to the sur- 
face where it is allowed to solidify in vats. By such 


means sulphur nearly 100% pure is produced. 


Loading operations at one of the huge vats of 
Sulphur at our Newgulf, Texas mine. Such 
mountains of Sulphur are constantly being 
built at our mines, from which shipments are 
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.CONGRESSIONAL HEARING ON NITROGEN 
SHORTAGE 


(Continued on page 8) 


held in abeyance until the future can be 
better gauged. 

On the last day of the hearings, representa- 
tives of the Army stated that it expects to 
take over all of the fertilizer export require- 
ments of the United States in the coming fer- 
tilizer year which private industry does not 
wish to undertake and thus leave the indus- 
try free to distribute domestically all of its 
production of agricultural nitrogen. 

Conversations are now underway to this 
end among the government agencies and no 
legislation would be needed for its accomplish- 
ment, it was stated. At the present time the 
Army is required to supply 50 per cent of the 
export requirements of the United States 
under the [EFC nitrogen allocation program. 

It was also stated by Col. R. C. Norvell, 
of the office of the food administrator of the 
Army, principal witness before the commit- 
tee, that steps are being taken looking 
towards the leasing of the Ohio River ord- 
nance plant to private industry. He could 
give no indication, however, as to when this 
would be done, but said that orders have 
been issued to expedite the leasing. 

He estimated production of nitrogen at the 
three Army plants, the Ohio River plant, the 
Morgantown plant, the San Jacinto plant, 
and at the Cactus plant leased to Phillips 
Chemical Company, at 352,000 tons of nitro- 
gen for the coming year. 

Shipments of Army nitrogen to Germany 
will be unnecessary in the new year, Col. 
Norvell said, because of increased production 
of nitrogen in Germany, but exports to Korea 
are scheduled to be increased from 89,000 
tons to 150,000 tons and to Japan and the 
Ryukus from 87,000 tons to 130,000 tons. 

Col. Norvell told the committee that the 
Army was in favor of repeal of the Morse 


amendment, which requires the Army to 
make available 10 per cent of its anhydrous 
ammonia to private industry, because it has 
the undesirable effect of putting the Army 
into the buying and selling of fertilizers. 

Legislation modifying the two laws now on 
the statute books relating to the Army’s par- 
ticipation in the fertilizer export program, 
and providing for distribution of Army anhy- 
drous ammonia to needy ammonium sulphate 
producers, will be recommended by the ferti- 
lizer subcommittee of the house committee 
on agriculture as a result of its investigations 
of the fertilizer situation just completed. 

Chairman Abernethy said that the com- 
mittee would have some recommendations to 
make for changing the two laws, although he 
could not detail them at this time. It ap- 
peared likely, however, on the basis of the 
testimony presented at the week of hearings 
in the investigation, that two proposals 
would be made: 

1. A change in the present system of dis- 
tributing the anhydrous ammonia, made 
available to industry by the Army under the 
Morse amendment to the ECA appropria- 
tions act last year, to enable a larger number 
of fertilizer manufacturers to share in the 
distribution. This could be done by wiping 
out a requirement that the manufacturers 
must have been in operation prior to enact- 
ment of the amendment on June 28, 1948, in 
order to be eligible to participate in the 
distribution. 

2. An increase in the proportional share 
of fertilizer materials which the Army will 
have to supply in the commercial export 
program. At the present time the Army sup- 
plies 50 per cent of the export commitment 
under the International Emergency Food 
Committee allocation program, in addition to 
meeting 100 per cent of the requirements of 
the occupied areas, while private industry 
supplies the remaining 50 per cent. 
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ALEX. M. McIVER 
& SON 
BROKERS 


Specializing 
SULPHURIC ACID 
Nitrogenous Materials 

Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 
Phosphate Rock 
**Riceland” Ground Rice Hulls 
Representatives 
Arkansas Rice Growers Coop. Ass’n 
Bags 
Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Dolomitic Lime 
(42-44%) Magnesium Carbonate 
Oil Mill Products 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 


Charleston, South Carolina 
Phones: 2-4627—L.D. 921—922 








TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 


We also manufacture 


20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 


U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 


Sales Agents: 


New York Office: KS Reedy & Sones 
155 East 44th St. 


61 Broadway 
Ee) New York, N. Y. 
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NICOLAY TITLESTAD 
CORPORATION 
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New York 18, N. Y. 














KENT MILL COMPANY 


60 BOWNE ST., BROOKLYN 31, N. Y. 


CRUSHING, GRINDING, PULVERIZING, 
AND AIR SEPARATING MACHINERY. 
FOR 


LIMESTONE, GYPSUM, BARYTES, PHOSPHATE 
ROCK AND OTHER MATERIALS 











Fertilizer Machinery 449 Acidluating Equipment 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
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ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS - 


EAST POINT, GA. 
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The 7,500,000 workers who are each investing 
on the average of $20 per month in Savings Bonds 


Here’s a sales force that’s helping to 
win economic peace of mind for the 
nation. These people have dealt heavy 
blows to inflation, fear, and doubt. 


They are building security for themselves 
by buying Bonds. Every $3 they invest 
will pay $4 at maturity. 


They are building security for their com- 
panies. As each Bondholder’s own 
sense of security increases with his 
Bond purchases, he becomes a better 
worker. Plant morale improves. Pro- 
duction increases. Absenteeism, labor 
turnover, and the accident rate all de- 
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The executives of the more than 20,000 companies 
that have sponsored the Payroll Savings Plan 


Pe a a ial 





The employees who serve as volunteers selling 
U. S. Savings Bonds to their fellow employees 


cline. Relations between employer and 
employee improve. 

They are building security for the nation. 
Savings Bond dollars are deferred pur- 
chasing power—an assurance of good 
business to come. The Treasury uses 
net Savings Bond dollars to fight infla- 
tionary credit potential in the banking 
system by retiring short-term bank-held 
Federal securities. 

If your company isn’t an active part 
of this sales force, better join now and 
get in on the benefits! Phone your State 
Director, Savings Bonds Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 





the publication of this message by 


THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices 
of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE > 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN ‘“‘THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. L6uis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Il. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, II. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 


International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 


Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
_ Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, IIl 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS 
Arkansas Rice Growers Corp. Assn., Stuttgart, Ark. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago,, Ill. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYANAMID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
DRYERS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, |' . 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York ‘City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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HOPPERS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
tNSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
M ACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ili. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, III. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, IIl. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Power Transmission 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


, Savannah, Ga. 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MINOR ELEMENTS 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II!. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
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Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 


Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
SULPHURIC ACID 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il. 


Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 


Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, G. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


Huber & Company, New York City 


Jackle, Frank R., New York City 


Fla. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 


Fla, 


TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TANKAGE 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 





Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S, C. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 






Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 


Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This ie our Fig. 645 Nozzle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 

Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se- 
vere superphosphate digging and handling. 
THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 














GASCOYNE & CO., INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 











SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


a ge Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Roc Oliicial Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
eae Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 

Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 














WILEY & CompPaANY, 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 





1 
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KEENER MFG. CO., TAG MAKERS 
438 Lancaster Ave., LANCASTER, PA. 
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Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 


chemical fertilizers. 


The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers. the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizér salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 


to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $4,00 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 


1900 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 

































You are assured on two important points — even in to- 


day’s abnormal market — when you deal with P.C.A. 


1. Quality ... our Red Indian products are of un- 


questioned excellence. 


2. Service... we make every effort to give you 


the service you want and deserve. 


When better service is possible be assured P.C.A. 
will give it. Meanwhile your confidence, and your 
eXehil-ula- Mol e-Me | c-Lohib ame] o) olc-xa[oh ite p 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE..50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. e MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE.. First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, III. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


case for “casehardened” 


i../-=-casehardened “surface prevents dusting and caking 
i.--porous center assures efficient crop feeding 


Through an exclusive process, Davison produces superphosphate in distinct, 
casehardened granules which assure the greatest ease and economy in 
handling. The granules are produced by rolling. They are not merely 
granular, but granulated. Davison Granulated Superphosphate is virtu- 
ally dustless during bagging and drilling because the granules are case- 
hardened to resist abrasion. It does not cake during normal storage. More- 
over, it flows freely and evenly through the drill without clogging or bridging. 
In the soil, the specially hardened surface prevents too rapid leaching, there- 
by assuring maximum utilization by the crops. 


Because Davison owns and controls every step of the production from the 
mines to the modern, chemically engineered plant, you are assured of the 
fastest service and highest quality on Davison Granulated Superphosphate. 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Fogroe Toph (lenis : BALTIMORE-3, MD. 


EXCLUSIVE PRODUCERS OF GRANULATED, AND ONE OF THE OLDEST AND 
LARGEST PRODUCERS OF NORMAL GRADES OF SUPERPHOSPHATES 








